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A PLEA FOR BOATING 


Tussy’s best friends, who know his love of small ships, will not be surprised at this plea 


by him, received from the Near East. 


"| HosE who have spent this war mainly 

at sca cannot help commenting on the 
stupidity of bringing up the Nation’s boyhood 
with very little knowl ledge of the sca. 
Fathers who have spent thousands of pounds 
upon the education of their sons have failed 
to let them learn the very clements of sca- 
manship. “ Messing about in boats ” has an 
undiminished fascination. for any healthy 
youngster. Accidents may now and then 
levy a fatal toll; but does not this occur in 
other sports? A vast reform and (as we hope) 
a wide amelioration of our British educa- 
tional svstem is now upon the brink of being 
launched. But, for an island race, it is 
pathetic that boys, both rich and poor, should 
be denied early acquaintanceship with sea- 
faring. Even a summer holiday spent as 
ship's bov in a fishing feet will waken in the 
son a recognition of the first duty of an 
islander. Some schools teach swimming; but 
(with one exception) handling of open boats 
in wind and tide is not a part of any school’s 
curriculum. Many of those who know the 
tragic truth of the last four years at sea are 
well aware that ship’s boats have been lost 
through inexperience. Fathers who have for- 


Can Toc H units round the coast take this up? 


bidden sons the sea, upon the ground that it 
need not be learnt, in many cases mourn 
those sons to-day. Upon the other hand, 
what cause of pride could possibly be more 
legitimate than in the home of such a sea- 
farer as Malcolm Morrison, aged eighteen 
years, born and brought up in the Isle of 
Lewis. When, early in the War, SS. Arling- 
ton Court was lost in heavy weather in the 
North Atlantic, six of her crew in a small 
boat appointed Morrison their Skipper, and 
took their orders from him loyally for six 
days and nights. He took command. He 
rationed them. He held the tiller for a win- 
ter week. He brought them in. They owe 
their lives to him. The youngest of them 
all became their saviour. A training brig, 
to which the Public Schools are sent in turn, 
should be named after him. 

No ship in sail remained, after 1930. upon 
Lloyd's Register; and had only the younger 
generation been called upon to bring our men 
from Dunkirk, they would have been as 
brave, but less accomplished. Ап art, to 
which our race owes everything, 15 being lost. 
Handling a fuelled engine has never taught, 
can never teach, the sea. ‘TUBBY. 


The Prayer of an Elder Brother 


One of the prayers written by PAT ALINGTON, a son of the Dean of Durham, and given 


recently by a friend of his to Tubby in Delhi. 


Pat Alington was in touch with Toc H at 


Eton, where his father was Headmaster; he was killed in action in 1943. 


QC LORD, my God, help me ever to understand that without Thee I am nought. 


I am 


but the miserable inhabitant of this world, mindful of its little pleasures and forgetful 


of the great glory that is in store. 


But with Thee, O Lord, I am an eagle of whom Thou 


art the flight, I am a lion of whom Thou art the strength, I am an angel of whom Thou 
art the song. Therefore, O Lord my God and my King, grant that my body may rejoice 

in Thee, my mind acknowledge Thee and my soul exalt Thee, through Christ, our Lord, 
Amen. 
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ТГос H For MUNITIONS Workers IN RUGBY (See p 


Above: ‘Good Night’ in the Women’s Hostel. 
Below: ' Good Morning’ in the Men's Hosto 
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АЅІЕЕР OR AW AKE-—II. Out of the Tin 


MONG the vast, incalculable upheavals 

of the war, its displacement of popu- 
lations, its waves of new and dreadful inven- 
tion, of revolutionary ideas which break over 
our heads every day, no case can be stranger 
than the West African. Already before the 
war the British had founded a system of edu- 
cation in Nigeria which they believed to 
be the most enlightened ever attempted by 
Europeans; Achimota College stands for the 
coping stone of a great Imperial ideal. And 
now the war has sede in among these fine 
and ‘ primitive’ people, violently speeding up 
their new ideas and switching their educa- 
tion into new channels. It may sound merely 
queer when we hear of Toc H Ceylon run- 
ning a canteen for West African troops, but 
when we stop to reflect that some day the 
survivors of these men will return from fight- 
ing the Japanese in Burmese jungles with 
modern weapons to their mud huts in 
Nigeria we begin to guess at the tremendous 
implications. They will come home changed 
men, not only armed with the last technical 
knowledge of the white man’s deadly * civi- 
lisation, but with their eyes opened both to 
his destructive power and to his dreams of 
freedom. One of their commanders has re- 
cently published his opinion that the West 
African soldier has a pecular aptitude for 
machinery and that no one acquires so 
quickly a fine skill with instruments of pre- 
cision in gunnery or radio-location. 

We are looking on (and we shall have to 
do much more than that) while one world 
clashes full-tilt into another, as the heavenly 
bodies sometimes do in space. There is, I 
suppose, no doubt that the industrialisation 
of West Africa is on its wav at a gathering 
speed. It is convenient to buy a teapot at 
Woolworths (pre- and post-war) for sixpence 
the pot and threepence the lid instead of 
having to sit down at a potter's wheel and 
fashion one, but I never understand why this, 
without more ado, is called * progress. The 
West African in a few years, we may pre- 
sume, will no more nced to dig his clay, to 
shape it by immemorial skill and add decora- 
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“tion after his own heart; he will queue up 


at his local Woolworth to buy a ricc-bowl 
mass-produced in Staffordshire and realise 
that he is ‘ civilised’ at last. An ancient art, 
with it ardours and its satisfactions, will have 
died; there will be no need for imagination 
or the energies of mind and hand—only for 
a little out of the week's pay envelope from the 
factory in which he works to produce a divi- 
dend for some old lady in Kensington whom 
he will never see. And by this mysterious 
process the world, we are taught to believe, 
will somehow be blessed. 


The process of industrialisation which the 
white man sets on foot in every corner of the 
world which he reaches, cannot be arrested. 
He desires it, uses it for his own ends and 
is immensely proud of its achievements. You 
cannot put the clock: back. and it is no use 
being cynical over it or pretending to stand 
aside. There is no point in being petulant 
about it, as Ruskin (being rich cnough to 
drive all over Europe in his carriage and pair) 
was petulant about the network “of railways 
and telegraph poles being spread over the 
countryside in his time. We know now that 
William Morris’ dream, іп News from No- 
where, of a golden dustman оп holiday, 
of a leisurely ended returned to grecn fields 
beside a clear-watered Thames, and of a rural 


-England in which men work because they 


love the work they are doing, is only a de- 
lightful dream from which we awake to the 
harsh actualities of clanging factorics, trade 
union politics and wage-carning drudgeries at 
hectic speed. An industrial system which 
owns us and uses us, in various degrees, is 
an inescapable fact. 


‘The Music of the Slaves 

How much docs the svstem own us? How 
soon and how much will it own the West 
African? The other day Col. Walter Elliott, 
M.P., lately returned at the head of a Govern- 
ment Commission from West Africa which he 
has long known and loved, was talking to a 
small group of us over the lunch table. He 
had much to say (it will be printed some time 


in the report the Commission is drawing up) 
of the political, economic and educational 
prospects facing the West African. And then 
some of us questioned him about the native 
arts. He had fascinating answers ready, but 
as he was speaking on а” privileged ' occasion 
I must not go into details here. Clearly the 
genius of an ancient civilisation on the African 
coast and highlands is not dead. How soon it 
may be corrupted and dic, as so many native 
cultures have already died, under the on- 
slaught of the white man’s ‘improving’ 
hand, remains to be seen in the next few 
years. If only we have the imagination and 
patience (this is asking much) it might re- 
ceive, with our help, a new life and freedom 
and reach the heights of which it is surely 
capable. 

I well remember the discovery, by an earlier 
generation of French artists, of West Afri- 
can sculpture. Since then it has profoundly 
influenced some of the foremost sculptors of 
Europe. For one of the monumental bronze 
heads from Benin is no more ‘ primitive art’ 
than a bust by Epstein, which might never 
have been created without its influence; it 
is the full-blown fruit of a different civilisa- 
tion, within its own limits perhaps truer than 
our own. West African painting and music 
speak in an idiom we do not properly under- 
stand, but it is the genuine speech of living 
men and women. The dance-band leader 
cutting capers in front of his silk-shirted saxo- 
phonists or the schoolboy ‘swinging’ Rock 
of Ages are but attempting clumsy imitations 
of the West African’s infinitely fine sense of 
rhythm. For it must be remembered that the 
slave trade, which made Bristol, in its time, 
the second city in the Kingdom, and has pro- 
duced a running sore in the body politic 
of America, introduced the West African and 
his genius for rhythm to the New World and, 
by commercial re-export, to every dance hall 
in the Old. Asked by us whether the West 
African knew of the music of his kinsfolk, 
the negro ‘spirituals’ of America, Col. 
Elliott replied, “ He has heard them and des- 
pises them. He says they are the music of 
slaves—and he is a free тап.” How long, 
under the blessings of our civilisation which 


` 


is now hitting him so hard, will he remain 
so? Parliament has recently betrayed anxiety 
about industrialising Africans. 
Things and the Spirit 

It is high time to take leave of the West 
African. I am not bemused by the eight- 
centh century legend of the “ noble savage,” 
represented in many engravings of the time 
with an elegant crown of theatrical cos- 
tumicr's feathers and neat ankles like a Van- 
dyck portrait. He is still a ‘ primitive ’ man 
ridden by the black fears and cruclties of Ju- 
Ju. But he is, to those who know him best, 
a brave, good-humoured, indolent, lovable 
fellow, a child with great possibilities and in 
great danger of being’ spoilt by the avarice 
and refined corruptions of the white man. 

The point here is that we are witnessing 
among West Africans the advance, in giant 
strides, of the civilisation to which we our- 
selves succumbed a century and a half ago, 
the civilisation of the machine. In economics 
and industry its effects upon the African races 
in South Africa and the United States has 
already been deadly; it has produced a prob- 
lem of race hatred, founded, like all hatred, 
on fear, to which no solution is in sight. My 
' concern ' is not with economics or industry, 
by which man feeds his mortal body and his 
bank balance, but with the arts, which are the 
flowering of his immortal spirit. Job’s 
economy went to pieces when he was stripped 
of his last possessions, but he remained a 
great poet and preserved his soul alive. His 
seven thousand sheep and three thousand 
camels made him, we are told, “ the greatest 
of all the men in the East," but he would 
have remained as insignificant as John D. 
Rockefeller now is if he had not lost them; we 
should never have heard his name, if he had 
not been an artist, that is if he had not found 
words in which to express his spiritual ex- 
perience. It is the artist, the maker, who 
sways the world’s destiny ages after your 
Nebuchadnezzars and Hitlers are but history- 
book names, for he is a co-partner with God 
in the work of creation. 

“ Ав workers together with Him,” as St. 
Paul boldly puts it, we are often hindered 
by the very things meant to help us. To-day 


Hu" 


------------------ 


it is more than ever clear that the inventive- 
ness of man’s mind has far outstripped the 
powers of his spirit. His tools have become 
his tyrannous master, the cart has run away 
with the horse. It is the highest time that he 
regained control of the runaway machine. 
Even in the brief experience of my own life- 
time the pace at which invention has out- 
stripped our powers of using it for true x. 
gress seems to me to Dave alarmingly in 
creased. 


Internal Combustion 

May I try to illustrate this? When I was a 
boy, riding a solid-tyred ' bone-shaker,' be- 
fore bearded Mr. Dunlop invented the pneu- 
matic tyre and some other benefactor the free- 
wheel, the first motor-car race round Britain 
passed our house. Half the cars panted up 
the steep street backwards, in reverse, the rest 
were towed up by teams of horses. And my 
father said, I remember, “ 'Fhat's an ingeni- 
ous toy, but it won't come to anything." 
Since then (until the war beneficently took 
the toy, to a very great extent, out of our inex- 
perienced hands for the time) I have watched 
some of my friends losing their figures and 
digestions by ‘taking out the car’ to go to 
the grocer’s three doors away; I have heard 
them claim to have “seen” three counties in an 
afternoon; I have caught them kidding them- 
selves that horse-power and “ progress’ mean 
the same thing. A car can be used as a con- 
venience, like а safety-razor or а toasting- 
fork, but how many modern minds have 
merely surrendered to it and become the 
obedient servants of the inventive Messrs. 
Morris and Austin? 

As a youngster I watched an early ‘air 
pageant ' at Hendon and admired the miracle 
of a contraption of canvas and wire which 
took a loyal message thence to the King at 
Windsor and returned the same afternoon. 
This was kite-flying with a vengeance, and 
we wondered if it would “come to any- 
thing." Since then I have saved many hours 
—and, I began to feel, wasted them—by fly- 
ing one Summer's day from Sweden to Ber- 
lin; I longed to get out and see the Danish 
beaches and the German pine forests which 
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were so dull as a shifting map 5,000 feet 
below me. Now universal war has come to 
show us how petrol can really be used to 
advantage. The tank and the Super Fortress, 
realising Wells’ old-fashioned dream of the 
invaders from Mars, have proved to be 
grander obliterators of human life and the 
products of human love and skill than any- 
thing our progressive species had previously 
conceived. Convenience run mad, the spirit 
horribly enslaved by the machine! I am not 
peculiar in believing that the invention of 
the internal combustion engine has been, on 
balance, one of the greatest human disasters— 
because our spirit simply isn’t grown up 
enough to use it more for good than ill. 


For Better, for Worse 

Turn to the arts, my proper ° concern’ 
here. As a schoolboy I had a friend- who 
owned a new toy—a box of REN with 
a revolving wax cylinder on which, to our 
infinite delight, we could make scratches with 
a sapphire needle and ‘ “різу back " our own 
voices and various crude “ sound effects "— 
an early phonograph. We never guessed then 
that in twenty years time we ТӘНЕ be able to 
buy Kreisler or Caruso potted on a vulcanite 
disc, as you buy oranges potted in a marma- 
lade jar at the grocer's. 


Sull less did we foresee that in thirty years 
time we should be able to turn a knob on a 
box and hear Schubert played in New York, 
potted on to vulcanite, flown to London and 
transmitted to us in Dorset or Dumfries, 
third hand, by the B.B.C. For wc had not 
secn the possibilities of another little square 
box, a new toy we oncc bought with such 
pride, with its perverse ‘crystal’ and 'cats- 
whisker” which was the first commercial 
wireless set. We certainly did not foresee a 
time when thousands of apparently intelli- 
gent folk would turn the tap on full for hours 
and flood the house, or the street, with ran- 
dom noise to which they scarcely listened, 
except to notice when it stopped; when quite 
a lot of children would be incapable of doing 
their homework without this background of 
uncomprehended sound. We did not foresee 
ils convenience, its great pleasures or its great 


dangers—its obvious powers of devilment in 
propaganda which could warp the judgment 
of whole nations, its more subtle power to rob 
individuals of quictness and the need for 
thought. No one denies that, used with true 
discrimination, wireless can amuse, stimulate, 
comfort and draw out the powers of the 
mind. What proportion of people uses it 
quite otherwise? On balance, has it brought 
us more blessing or more curse? 

Somewhere in the ‘nineties | was taken to 

c ‘The Animated Pictures’ on their first 
visit to a hall in my native town. I grasped 
that they were merely a mechanical extension 
of our old: fashioned toy we had enjoyed in 
the nursery for years, the ' Zoctrope,' a circu- 
lar tin with vertical slits cut in its sides, 
through which, while vou twiddled the tin 
ona spindle, you could view, as through the 
wW hirring spokes of a wheel, a horseman 
jumping over a gate; he was produced in 
action by a series of drawings on a paper 
strip lining the tin below the slits—the an- 
cestor of Walt Disnev's art. We certainly did 
not foresee that the ° Ricks’ we saw that after- 
noon, sometimes scarcely discernible, 50 
much less effective than the old coloured lan- 
tern slide in which a man swallowed movable 
mice, would “ come to anything.” We had 
no hint of a vast commercial enterprise, of a 
race of ‘stars’ living in a perverted fairy- 
land, of millions of people worshipping at the 
new god's altar, almost without the exercise 
of freewill, three ev enings every week of their 
lives, whatever the fare dished cut to fill the 
industry’s bulging pockets. We could not 
guess how much beauty would be created on 
the screen, how much clap- trap talked, how 
much truc emotion, false sentiment, mingled 
instruction, delight and dope films could con- 
vey. On balance, has their conquest of the 
world done more good or more harm? 


Out of the Tin 

Canning is a supreme product of this 
mechanical age. To go a-milking in the dear 
and dirtv street where I once lived meant to 
pick up the tin-opener, and many an evacuee, 
plunged into the horrid rural solitudes which 
her grandmother exchanged for the civilisa- 
tion of a city, has found it hard to make shift 


with the warm liquid extracted by primitive 
means from a living cow. Well brought-up 
children know that pineapples are yellow 
cubes which can he set free at will by 
mother’s tin-opener, and salmon a form of 
pink pudding, very dead, which hides behind 
а bright label all the way from Canada. 
Nature, as husbandmen know her, is an un- 
tidy, wilful jade, but most of our fellow- 
citizens have changed all that; they find per- 
fect discipline in the tin. Art, as the painter, 
the poet, the’ cellist or cabinet-maker knows it, 
is long, as life is short. At its highest it 
means the agony of childbirth, the more in- 
tense the more sensitive the creator. <At its 
lowest it is a headache, by which you usually 
earn less moncy than a strect-sweeper. But 
if vou happen to be born an artist you have to 
go on doing it, a thing so absurd that other 
men can’t understand i In modern times 
other men can avoid understanding art by 
buving a teapot in one department of the 
store, a gramophone record in another, a 
colour-print of Bateman or Cezanne in a 
third, a Jacobean wireless set or even a Tudor 
bungalow, the plaster still wet, at other 
counters under the same roof. There is no 
necd at all to ply the potter's craft, to study 
music, to put brush to canvas, to learn 
cabinet-making ог bricklaying and the 
stresses of beams or the history of architec- 
ture. There never has been need, of course, 
for all men to know all these things. as long 
as some other man did know and could make 
his knowledge serve your requirements. But 
in our days there is less need than ever be- 
fore, for you can get all vou want at a mul- 
tiple store, mass- produced, out of a tin. 


Great mobs of modern people—whether 
from the slums, the suburbias or the quickly- 
rich houses which are all yesterday's products 
and to-day's problems of the machine-age— 
reckon the conveniences of a canned existence 
as the crown of man’s long upward struggle. 
To have the food or music vou want at a 
moment's call by using a tin-opener or turn- 
ing a knob is a victory over matter. And ali 
the time it is ourselves who are in danger 
of being conquered. The wheels, driven by- 
steam, petrol or clectricity, which command 
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millions of obedient, impersonal ‘ hands ' (no 
longer individual ‘ craftsmen ") during regu- 
lated trades union hours of work, ИК not 
cease to turn in leisure times. The gramo- 
Por table revolves, the radio dial is turned 
at will to London, Paris or New York, and 
brings you the self-same canned imitations 
of the “ music of the slaves," the cushioned 
wheels of the car carry you, if you let them, 
blindly down a hundred miles of tarmac be- 
fore tea. Aslecp or awake? All your life you 
сап be asleep—an unsuspected number of 
people are just that, I think. For some I 
meet seem to fit Stevenson’s phrase: “ they 
go about the world like smiling images 
pushed from behind.” 


But, of course, there is quite another side; 
what point in living if it were not so? Thank 
God for the makers, the creators, His co- 
workers! These men and women, in their 
very diverse ways, are awake, A uncon- 
qucred by the machine d have made and 
are learning to use right. I had thought to 
strike this hopeful note long before now. Toc 
H knows its sound well in its own life and 
has wonderful opportunities to spread the 
sound, the ringing hammer of the creative 
mind, in the time now coming. Patient 
reader (if any there be), can you bear with me 
once more, next month, as we look on the 
bright side of the picture together? 

BARCLAY Baron. 


THE WORLD CHAIN OF LIGHT 


S usual—and never more than in war- 
time when friends are scattered over all 
seas and lands and skies—manv of our mem- 
bers will want to observe the ceremony, now 
time honoured, of the World Chain of Light. 
We need explain only to new members its 
origin, purpose and the w: iv it is carried out. 
The World Chain starts on December 11 
(and continues for twenty-four hours) because 
it commemorates the birth of Toc H by the 
opening of Talbot House, Poperinghe, on 
that date in 1915. Its purpose is to remind 
members all over the world of their unity in 
fellowship and service by the holding, every- 
where, at a given moment in the year, the 
Ceremony of Light with Lamp or Rushlight, 
the universal symbol of Toc H. The chosen 
moment is 9 p.m. by your own clock and 
since the time varies round the orld as 
it turns round the sun. the lighting of the 
Lamps of Branches or Rushlights of Groups 
actually takes place (at g p.m.) in succession 
from East to West until a true World Chain 
of Light is forged in twenty-four hours. In 
that space of time all the units taking part 
have ‘stood to’ their Lamps. remembered 
their friends, the dead and the living, and 
passed on the Light to their brethren farther 
westward, who forge another link of the 
Chain and pass it on in turn. The Family 
of Toc H is always one, but once a year it 
feels that it is worth while to pause in the 
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light of the Lamp to remind itself of the fact. 

Each year the Chain is started in a particu- 
lar place and the Light is thought of as return- 
ing thither after twenty- four hours from its 
E journey and is ‘received back.’ It has 
become the custom, therefore, for the Branch 
chosen to start the Chain to keep a continuous 
vigil—one or two members at a time relieving 
each other—before their lighted Lamp during 
the whole period from 9 p.m.on December 11 
to 9 p.m. on December 12. The Chain started 


in its first. vear from Australia, where the 
idea itself originated. Since then it has 
started from Canada, South Africa, New 


Zealand, India, and several times from the 
Old House at Poperinghe, as well as from 
this country. 

During the war үсагѕ it has never lapsed. 
In 1939 "the Light started from New Zea- 
land; in 1940 from the crypt of All Hallows, 
under the ruins of its first bombing; in 1941 
from our Services Club in Reykjavik, Ice- 
land; in 1942 from Talbot House, Jerusalem; 
in 1943 from Bombay. This year it will start 
from London again. 

The order of lighting will be as follows :— 


Monday, December 11: The United Kingdom; 
Normandy, and wherever by then our ae are 
fighting or occupying Northern Europe; Canada, 
U.S.A., South America. 

Tuesday. December 12: New Zealand, Austra- 
lia; South East Asia; India; Iran, Iraq, Palestine, 
perhaps the Balkans; all parts of Africa; the 
Mediterranean, including Malta, Italy, Gibraltar. 


TOC H BEHIND THE WIRE 


Letters and other contributions, some in the form of donations to Toc H funds, continue 
to reach us steadily from the prison camps in Germany, tokens of the real living quality 
of Toc H membership under adversity. A varied selection follows. 


With Polish Prisoners of War 


This article is contributed by Lieut. the Hon. Patrick BUTLER, a member repatriated 
from Reslag IVA (Reserve Lazarett, a hospital camp), where a Toc H Group long exists. 


FOR the past thrce years in the confines 
of a German prison-hospital, I have lived 
with Poles; and although I must confess I 
have so far failed to master their impossible 
language, such shortcomings never seemed to 
restrict friendship with these warm-hearted 
companions. А 
My first introduction to them was in 1940 
when І arrived at a hospital near Berlin. For 
some reason or other my arrival was made an 
occasion for celebration and, with character- 
istic generosity, supper was prepared from 
Polish cakes, bacon-fat, and other delicacies 
which had been sent in private parcels from 
self-sacrificing relatives in Poland. In the 
company were officers from Lvov and Vilna, 
from Gdynia and Warsaw, and it impressed 
me how gallantly they retained their charm 
and courtesy in the drab and brooding sur- 
roundings of this camp. More seemed they 
as courtiers of a passed age banqueting in 
some turrcted castle after victory against the 
Teutonic Knights. In such an atmosphere 
I felt a greedy pig; for I was pressed to eat 
ten times more than anyone else, and, being 
extremely hungry for three months past, did 
so. It scemed the most excellent meal I had 
ever had. Then we talked into the night 
about politics, about battle and about per- 
sonal anxieties. For it would be blind to 
deny that Polish prisoners of war are anxious 
about their families; and, when the conversa- 
tion took a turn in this direction, a cherished 
photograph of some voung son or daughter 
of Poland would be proudly produced. 
Someone then said to me: “ The German 
papers are full of the bombing of London, 
but it's not possible that England will ask 
for an armistice, is it?” I assured him that the 
British had made up their minds upon what 


was the right thing to do and they had 
found the leader they wanted in Churchill, 
and I added that they would not now count 
the cost; to which my inquirer replied: “ We 
are glad to hear that, because you see it means 
а lot to Poland as well "—and he returned а 
photo of a two-year-old to a pocket of his 
worn-out uniform. 

And so winter rolled on, together with 
many memories of the Poles. I shall remem- 
ber their kindness on that first night I met 
them and on many other occasions too. I 
shall remember the Polish doctor whose un- 
flagging attention saved the life of at least 
one British soldier. 

I shall remember twilight fading across the 
Prussian plains and by the open window a 
boy, the son of a Polish peasant, seated on a 
wooden stool, strumming on his mandolin 
the folk-songs of Poland. In the room four 
Poles start chanting. Darkness falls and a 
last gleam of light touches the fair hair of the 
young plaver by the window, and the sing- 
ing continues—singing which makes опе 
think it a happy coincidence that Poles call 
one another “ Pan ”; for every Pole seems to 
possess something of the spirit of Pan, the 
rustic god who lived in the woods and caves 
and loved music upon the shepherd’s pipe. 

These songs of the peasant boy and 
cavalry officers were of Poland; and indeed 
its impossible to live with Poles without feel- 
ing the force of the patriotism which ani- 
mates them. In it seemed enshrined Poland's 
feudal past and future hopes, and also some- 
thing more; among my companions it 
amounted to a faith in the whole Christian 
heritage which John Sobieski championed at 
Vienna two centuries ago and which sull 
sustains us to-day; and every evening beneath 
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the lengthening shadows of summer or beside 
the glow of a winter fire, a. Dolish hymn 
would stir the air. The hymn was invariably 
slow and sombre and the simple sincerity 
of the ceremony deeply impressive. After a 
year or so, more British joined us, including 
Padre Gordon Fraser who started a Toc H 
group among us, so that we too held our 
Ceremony of Light. Patrick BUTLER. 
A Letter 

Since their repatriation three members 
from this camp, Lieut. Patrick Butler, Sergt. 
Suckley and Cpl. Wiles, have been working 


on a plan to keep the fellowship together. 
Here is a letter from Thomas Wiles about it. 
29, Gwendolen Road, Leicester. 


May I appeal through the JOURNAL. to апу re- 
patriated prisoners of war from Lazaretts Konigs- 
wartha IVA (1941-43), and  Hlsterhorst IVA 
(1943-44) to forward their addresses and any news, 
etc., of interest to others to myself or to the Hon. 
P. T. Butler, Vale House, Clewer, Windsor, 
Berks., for the columns of a Toc H News Sheet, 
which we are at present publishing as an exten- 
sion aud continuation of the work of ‘ Reslag 
IV Group, which is still continuing bravely be- 
hind the barbed wire in ‘Germany. Toc H mem- 
bers whose activities bring them in touch with 
ex-P.O. W.'s would render a great service by pass- 
ing this information on. THOS. Wirrs. 


II—High Places i 


Неге is a sonnet by one of our members, Pilot Officer Jon Casson, a son of Stanley 
Casson and Dame Sybil Thorndike, who is a prisoner of war in Stalag Luft 3, the camp now 
made notorious by the shooting of fifty of its escaping officer prisoners by the Germans. 
The poem is reprinted from the Sunday Observer of June 15 by permission of the Editor. 


The evening light is fading on the hill 

Where pine trees mass, like armies for the fight: 
And I am thinking in the gathering night 

Of where those other friendly mountains will 

Be watching patiently, as valleys fill 

With darkness down from Snowdon to the sea 
Until the day is gone, and they will be 

At rest in brooding splendour, black and still. 


Yet all high places of the earth unite 

In us their rugged beauty to instil. 

There is one all-pervading entity 

Which is the soul. And so this peaceful sight 
Of alien wooded mountains does not chill 

But warms my heart in my captivity. 


III— Prisoners and Lepers 


All sensible men know that the best way to 
forget their own troubles is to remember 
someone else's and to help if they can. We 
have been told, for instance, how Hugh Pil- 
cher, one of our staff captured in 1940, was 
to be found pacing up and down “Тһе 
Lepers’ Walk’ in Ilag VIII, always ready to 
talk to any fellow-prisoner about leprosy and 
B.E.L.R.A. We have had enquiries from 
prisoners of war for B.E.L.R.A. literature 
which has been sent; one at least has offered 
himself as a Toc H volunteer for West Africa 
when he comes home. And recently the Sec- 
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retary of the British Empire Leprosy Relicf 
Association received from the Тос H Group 
in Stalag 383 (formerly the great camp Stalag 
VIHB) a subscription list from 68 of our 
members. Between them they are contribut- 
ing £251 19s. od., in amounts varying be- 
tween £r os. od. and {10 os. od., to the lep- 
rosy campaign. Ten of the subscribers, in- 
cluding at least one Maori, belong to the New 
Zealand Forces, nine to the Australian, one 
to the Canadian, the rest (including five men 
from Scottish regiments, one Welsh and two 
R.A.F.) io the British forces. The letter with 


the list of names is signed by Capt. J. G. 


Crawford, as ‘ Secretary, District Team ' (for: 


there are at least two Groups in the Camp), 
and the moncy is being forwarded through 
the subscribers’ respective regimental pay- 


masters at home. It is a really impressive 
example of Toc H interest in the lepers, such 
as few units at home, for all their oppor- 
tunities of learning about the subject, have 
been.able to equal. 


IV —Ihe Staff Moves Again 


Members have heard from Reg. Staton, reasonable order. 


either from his own lips since repatriation or 
in his article in this Journat (December, 
1943), how our five staff men were captured 
in 1940 and of the vicissitudes which finally 
brought them together again in Hag VIII 
on the Polish border. The full story of that 
camp cannot, for good reasons, be told until 
the war is over. Since then they were all 
moved to Giromagny, near Belfort, in South- 
Eastern France. Now two of them, Rex 
Calkin and Padre Austen Williams, have 
been moved again to St. Denis, near Paris, 
leaving Hugh Pilcher and Bonham Carter 
behind. We do not yet know the reason for 
this move. Before they left Belfort, Austen 
Williams wrote to Tubby : 

"Iam glad it was Reg. (Staton) who told you 
about our work together—we understood each 
other so well and had the same idea about what 
was needed; without him I could never have 
found and kept the path in this queer life. He 
described me in my black beard? Without a 
doubt its a queer appendage, but not offensive— 
a kind of Пас I have obstinately kept flying. 

Life in this place is much as ever. [t is set 
іп lovelier country than the last canp— great hills 
all the way round and healthy air. The internal 


organisation was a little difficult to get going after 
the great irek, but now things are settling into 


We hold our services regularly—one joy being a 
weekly instead of monthly communion. You 
may be sure I think of you each week. I have 
a small but very steady and good congregation; 
thev play their part very well in camp life. 

One thing we are doing now is rather venture- 
some. Rex is producing the last five plays in 
Dorothy Savers' The Man Born to bc King. We 
do it from behind the curtain on the stage in the 
Concert hall. It iS a queer and difficult job, but 
by dint of practice we are managing and an aver- 
age of over a hundred folk are attending. Shakes 
'em a bit and surprises 'em, but is very well worth 
while." 


Coming Home? 
From his new camp Rex Calkin writes: 


“ Those were busy days ” (in his former camp) 
with a whole-time job to be done, which was 
worth every effort. As a side-line we put over 
the last five plays from The Man Born to be King 
at Easter, while in general the normal routine 
and recreation were beginning to run smoothly. 
And now Austen and I have left Bonham and 
Hugh and have come here with a few others. . . 
We feel like new boys at a bigger school and 
favour a reduction in the leaving age.” 


‘His last sentence is clearly a reference to 
repatriation. Some internees from Rex's 
new camp arc said to be in the partv held up, 
at the moment of writing, on their way home 
by the breakdown of transport in France, 
but we cannot yet know if he is among them. 


“ 


HERES HOPING ! 


So many kind people want to help us in 
our work in war-time. Неге is another ex- 
ample, contained in a letter, printed as re- 
ceived, from an Indian musician to Ben 
Habberton, who has been running Toc H 
dances for Service men in Government 
House, Madras: 


SIR WARDENS IT\werton ESQ.. 
TOUCH SOCIETY’, 
GOVERNMENT HOUSE, MADRAS. 


Sir, I understand you are Touch very ardent, 
and I am happy to be of service to yourself Sir. 


I am many years in bands, with always trumpet 
trombone and other peaces wind. You can be very 
kind to me therefore, and in a good cause I can 
be happy. You will be delighted with the sounds 
I make, and I shall come to you with many 
friends who are as pleasant as I am. Please you 
cau pay me as you think these things I do not 
like to talk about. Mr. Pomfy knows me as many 
vears Пе listen to me in ecstasy at my playing, 
and I know vou will be pleased. 


Sir may God bless you many times, and keep 
you in love and chastity. 


I am vour servant, 
heres hoping. 
ANTONY D’Sousa 
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BRAVE BUILDING AMONG LEPERS 


EXTRACTS from letters from two of the 
Toc H volunteers with B.E.L.R.A., show 
how literally they have to interpret the 
Fourth Point of the Compass—“ To build 
bravely.” We are left to guess how happy 
and how hard-won is the progress of the job. 
The first letter comes from УУпалам DEN- 
5нам, who has been working for some time 
in Northern Rhodesia. After a spell of ser- 
vice as Medical Inspector of Natives under 
the municipality of Salisbury, Rhodesia, he 
returned to the ranks of the B.E.L.R.A. 
volunteers on May 1 last year. During that 
month he took part in founding a leper 
settlement in the Luapula Valley (postal ad- 
dress Kawambwa, М. Rhodesia, which is 
32 miles distant, the nearest inhabited place, 
apart from two African villages). The Settle- 
ment stands on high ground (3,000 ft.), on the 
banks of the Mbereshi River, which breaks in 
and out of gaps in the hills which surround it. 


He writes : — 

“Yes, this is а real job alright and thank 
goodness my health, except for one go of fever 
which was not very bad, has been eXtremely good 
and I have stood up to rough conditions and hard 
going very well. 

So far since June 1st, 1943, the following has 
been accomplished :— 2 miles of road and two 
bridges (one over a good sized river, the Mbere- 
shi) made; site of housing cleared; 80,000 bricks 
made, a channel for water supply tapping Mbere- 
shi for 50,000 gallons of water a day half dug 
over a length of a mile and a quarter (it will be 
from 12 ft. to 14 ft. deep through most of its 
length and then get shallower to 6 ft). When 
completed next vear—or in 1946—it will be nearly 
3 miles long and will return water into a stream 
called the Kabalenga and finally get back into 
the Mbereshi. A house has been nearly com- 
pleted for myself, 75 ft. long and having two 
bedrooms, 19 ft. x19 ft.; the dining room is 19 ft. 
X 18 ft.; bath, store, lounge and large verandah 
and kitchen separatelv at the back. A similar 
house (less one bedroom) is three-quarters finished 
for the Nursing Sister; hospital comprising dis- 
pensary, examination room, laboratory, treatment 
room and verandah nearly finished building; there 
is an office separately at the back. Twelve houses 
have been built for the African staff and nearly 
finished. I live in one of these when I stay out on 
the Settlement. Five patients’ houses have been 
bujlt, but we cannot accept patients until the end 
of next year as there is a food shortage; a tem- 
porary general store and a tool store have been 
finished and both in use. 

I have roughly surveyed the area and we have 
500 acres and can get another 500 later if exten- 
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sion is required. ‘There is some good farm land 
and we have struck iron deposits (60 per cent.) 
all over the place; a small dam has been built 
on the river raising the water by 4 ft., which 
should give us much more pressure through our 
water furrow. All materials for building and 
roofing, except cement, has been got locally out 
of the ground, the river and tle forests which 
surround us. We have found good gravel depo- 
sits and should have a fine road system 
eventually. 

My family is still living at Mbereshi, L.M.S 
(Loudon Missionary Society) station, and I go in 
the 7 miles nearly each day for a bath and a 
meal and food supplies.” 

The second letter comes from CLEM WILLS, 


working in the famous Settlement at Itu in 


Nigeria. He writes :— 

“We are in the midst of quite an ambitious 
building programme once again. The doctor’s 
house is being re-roofed with the new wooden 
shingles we have been making, and at the same 
time the walls, which were not too straight in 
places, are being rebuilt. The school which was 
built for about 180 children, if I remember rightly, 
is not nearly big enough for well over 300 children, 
so we have already put in the foundations to ex- 
tend it to make it as big again. Last, but not 
least, we have always had a “ bush " building 
for our kitchen in which the cooking for the 
‘weak’ persons and the children is done. and 
we feel it is time to build a permanent building, 
so that will be the next job. 

T expect Douglas Coffin will tell you all about 
the canal which we cut to reach to the farther 
places of our farm land. It is very pleasant in 
2 canoe on this,canal (the patients call it a gutter) 
and it has become a show-piece for visitors 

Despite having plenty to do I am planning to 
spend a week each with my Scouts and Cubs in 
camp.during April. Many of the boys who were 
once little Cubs are now the backbone of my 
Scout group. As the ones still left here are in 
the higher standards in our school they are able 
to speak good English, and it is a pleasure to 
teach them at Scout meetings and in camp. 
Since the beginning of this year our school 
finishes at the end of standard five, instead of 
four as it was previously. I have been able to 
employ some of the boys who have finished their 
school training in the Industries Department. 
Our great difficulty in every department, of 
course, is that as soon as we have trained a person 
to do a job really well he is ready to be dis- 
charged, and we have to start all over again. 
None of the boys I have in the workshop has been 
there more than two years, and I hear the Doctor 
saying every Christmas that all his best nurses 
and dispensers are going out." 


From the Hale to the Sick 
We report on page 122 à really impressive 
effort bv our members in a German prison 


camp to help the lepers. 


MARK V COMES OF AGE 


TO CHARITABLE OR RELIGIOUS INSTITU- 

L TIONS.—Owner of roomy, medium sized 
house on ontskirts of important Southcoast town— 
about six acres beautiful grounds—might give it 
for charitable purpose if satisfied as to use to 
which it would be pul. Preference for aid to 
those hurt in Great War, but permanent Memorial 
to one who fell necessary . . 

As the result of D. S. Paterson, Barkis and 
Tubby following up this advertisement which 
appeared in The Times in the Autumn of 
722, ‘The Firs,’ 
Bassett, became 
Toc H Mark V 
Southampton, 
and is a perman- 
ent memorial to 
Louis Gueret 
Jones, the son of 
the donor. The 
Mark was for- 
mally opened, 
with Padre Lionel 


Mead as first 
Warden, and 
blessed bv the 


then Bishop of 
Winchester in 
February, 1923—twenty-one years ago. 

Since then it has been through many 
phases, as onc would expect, but the aim has 
always been to offer friendship and provide a 
Christian home for the young man coming 
into a strange town, or being away from his 
home for the first time, and the creation of a 
team of men trying to live out, together, 
everyday Christianity. In the early days of 
the Mark a happy relation was established 
with the Bassett Boy Scout Group which now 
has its permanent H.Q. in the woods which 
are part of the delightful grounds attached 
to the Mark. 


At the outbreak of this war the ‘ family,’ 
which is normally about twenty strong, in- 
creased to forty when the R.A.M.C. took 
over half the house as a sick bay. To-day, 
some twenty men, among whom are appren- 
tices to the aircraft апа shipbuilding in- 
dustries, aircraft technicians, bankers, clerks, 


a doctor, Army and R.N.V.R. personnel, 
whose ages range from 17 to 63 and whose 
political and religious thought is equally 
varied, are trying to carry out the best of the 
tradition of the past. 

The Coming-of-age was celebrated in a 
quiet way during the week-end of July x and 
2. Upwards of 200 guests including past and 
present friends of the Mark, former marks- 
men and founda- 
ё, | tion members оѓ 
: the Branch, were 
entertained at the 
Garden Party 
which was held 
on the Saturday. 
Owing to the 
weather being 
unkind some of 
the side- shows 
had to be erected 
indoors, but no 
spirits were 
damped and the 
festivities of the 
dav were brought 
to an end with a dance in the lounge. 
Though not planned as a money-making 
effort there are proceeds from the side-shows 
which will be given to the local Children’s 
Hospital. 

Continuing the celebrations, on Sunday 
afternoon a Toc H District Rally was held 
when Padre Gilbert Williams was chief guest 
and speaker. Messages of congratulation were 
read by Col. Footner, Chairman of the 
Southern Area. 

The week-end concluded when early on 
Monday morning we gathered in the Chapel 
for Holy Communion, to give thanks for 
past blessings and receive strength and guid- 
ance for the opportunities which lie ahead. 


T.F.G. 


Congratulations 
То GrokGE WILKINS, Pte., Ox. and Bucks L.I., 
ou tlie M.M. for gallantry in Italy. 
To STEWART SUMMERSLEY, — Sergt.-Observer, 
R.A.F., a probationer of Highams Park Group, оп 
the D.E.M. 
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THE ELDER 


AxcLEY.—On May 21, REGINALD ANGLEY, 
a member .of Southampton Branch. Elected 
18.1.37. 

AsHcRorr.—On active service in India on 
June 2, Joserı AsHCROFT, Sergt., R.C.S., а 
member of New Delhi Branch. Elected 
28.4.43 

Barrett.—Killed in action in Normandy, 
Кохлір Ernest Barrett, Lieut, R.A.C., a 
member of Bellingham Branch. Elected 


73-35- 

Brown.—killed in action on June 18. W. 
B. Brown, R. Tank Corps, aged 20, Secretary 
of Weymouth Branch. Elected 21.9.°39. 

Bvwareg.—Missing on March 11, 1943, 
now reported killed in action, AnrHun Н. 
Bywater, Flying Officer, R.A.F., а member 
of Banbury Group. Elected 1.8.33. 

Duxcan.—On active service in the M.E.F., 
on June 22, ALEXANDER H. (‘Jock ’) DUNCAN, 
L/Cpl., D.C.R.E., a member of Thornton 
Heath Branch. Elected 13.1.36 

Epwarps.—In June, М. С. J. Epwarps, a 
member of Sydenham Branch. Elected 
1.11.29. 

Етеѕом.—КШеа in action, ARTHUR DEAKIN 
Етвзох, Major, M.C., Devon Regt., а mem- 
ber of Seaton Branch. Elected 14.6.37. 

Heaney.—Killed in action, Patrick А. 
Heaney, Lieut., Sikh Regt. а hosteller of 


BRETHREN 


Mark VIL Elected 30.10.'41. 

NonTH.—ln July, W. A. Моктн, Founda- 
tion member of Talbot House, a member of 
Ilminster Branch. Elected 1.4.21. 

Parss.—On July 17, BERNARD James M. 
(‘Bunny’) Press, aged 64, a member of 
Brentwood Group. Elected 28.12.732. 

Somers.—On June 14, Lorp Somers, Lt.- 
Col., The Chief Scout, aged 57, President of 
Toc H Victoria, Australia, 1926-21. Ini- 
tiated in England 1926. 

Sunnon.—Lost at sea іп H.M.S. Lancas- 
trian, W. E. 6омхом, L.A.C., R.A.F., a 
member of Banbury Group. Elected 29.3.'33. 

Tarsor.—Kiled in action in France in 
June, GILBERT SEYMOUR Мүмрнлм TALBOT, 
Capt., only son of Bishop Neville Talbot and 
nephew of Gilbert Talbot, after whom Toc 
H is named. Elected at Eton 27.2.36. 

Tower.—By enemy action in joue R. J. 
Tower, E.R. А. R.N. 4 aged 28, a member of 
Falmouth Branch. Elected 11.12.34. 

Тискек.--Оп June 29, after a long illness, 
Jons Ceci: Tucker, aged 51, а member of 
Brixham Branch and the District Team. 
Elected 18.1.33. 

Warv.—On June 8, after long illness gal- 
lantly borne, Francis Hype Мавр, Founder, 
Pilot and Chairman of Evesham Branch. 


Elected 24.2.32. 


“WHEN HUSBANDS COME HOME’ 


Some readers of the January Journat, in 
which a contribution under this heading 
appeared, may be wondering whether the 
matter there dealt with by two people—the 
wife of an officer serving overseas and an 
Army Chaplain—has gone any farther. As 
the little form of service there suggested for 
the rededication of husbands and wives long 
separated by war service, was drawn up by 
an Anglican chaplain, the Editor called the 
attention of the Archbishop of Canterbury to 
it and found that he had not only noticed it 
in the Journa but sent it on to a small com- 
mittee which is considering such forms of 
service for special occasions. Meanwhile, 
several Bishops had written to the Editor 
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about it and one, the Bishop of Lichficld (E. 
S. Woods), had printed something out of the 
service in a little book, issued in his diocese, 
called When they come home. (Report of 
the Bishop's Committee on the Hallowing of 
Home Life, with Thanksgiving for Re-union 
after the War). Toc H Southern Africa has 
also applied for leave to use the suggestion 
and to adapt it to their special needs. 

A gunner in Italy, writing to the Editor, 
says :— ` 

“The January issue containing ‘When Husbands 
come Home,’ by а ‘Sand-Widow’ and a Senior 
Padre — some of the fellows who share the 
Journar with me remarked on this message to 
their tent-mates and the result is а well-worn 


copy of the Toc H JOURNAL. The Padre imade а 
coniplete copy for his personal use." 


A TOC H 


HE death of Eda Kersey, in the prime 

ӨБ her great art as а violinist. was 
announced in the B.B.C. 6 o'clock news on 
July 13, and an appreciation of her by Gerald 
Moore, the pianist, was broadcast at the same 
time. This was a poignant reminder to some 
of us of the night of June 22, exactly three 
weeks earlier, when we listened with delight 
to these two, with John McKenna, at the 
Toc H Concert, in aid of our War Services 
Fund, in the Wigmore Hall, London. Per- 
haps the edge of our delight was all the 
keener because the flying bomb campaign, 
then only a few days old, tried hard to spoil 
the concert. The hall, which would certainly 
have been crowded, was not half full, for 
many who would have taken tickets refrained 
and some who did staved. away. As John Mc- 
Kenna began to sing the ‘ Alert’ sounded, 
and as he came to the last bars of the Beet- 
hoven song cycle the blast of the * All Clear ’ 
broke in Raith horrid discord. While Eda 
Kersey was playing the explosion of a bomb 
was plainly heard bv artist and audience, but 
singer. violinist and pianist all carried on 
Without a visible tremor. So lovely a concert 
and such performances deserved far better 
conditions. 

This is not the place to appraise the pro- 
gramme in астай. Among its riches perhaps 
the cycle of six songs. da die ferne Geliebte 
( To the far-off Beloved *), Beethoven’s finest 
gift to singers, lasts longest in our grateful 
memory. If some of the audience may have 
voted the concert ` high-brow,’ the true music- 
lover was richly fed. Eo a good many months 
now John McKenna has made a most gencer- 
ous personal contribution to Toc H War Ser- 
vices by giving concerts in various parts of the 
B ntc St. Albans.  Tunbridge Wells, 
Northampton, Peterborough, Scarborough, 
Accrington, Blackburn, Clitheroe, More- 
cambe and London, with South Wales, West 
Midlands, Hull, Worksop and the London 
area still to follow. To each one he has 
brought a small team of artists of the first 


CONCERT 


quality, and his own splendid voice and rich 
and vigorous personality as leader. On 
several occasions he has made а short, warm- 
hearted speech in the interval about Toc H 
itself. Jean Shaw at Headquarters has 
worked hard as organiser of the series. 


Some of us are firmly convinced that the 
contribution of these concerts has not been 
merely, or indeed mainly, financial—though 
a net profit from the concerts up to date 
approaching {1,000 is gratifying enough. 
There are at least two other grounds which 
make this effort worth while. The first is 
that they are ‘publicising’ (if you like an 
ugly word) our movement in a new and ex- 
cellent way. Already in some provincial 
towns, where fine music by fine performers 
is far less often heard than in a few great 
cities, people have found “ the Toc H Con- 
cert " a revelation and are asking when they 
can have another. Garden fétes and whist 
drives to raise money for all kinds of ‘ good 
causes, including our own War Services 
Fund, they are used to supporting with great 
goodwill, but there is something altogether 
different and less hackneved. 


The second reason why some of us hold 
that these concerts matter in themselves and 
should be the forerunners of a great many 
more such efforts is that in them Toc H is 
doing a first-rate ‘job ^ of social service. It 
is purveving. good music to some of our 
neighbours who hunger for it. Many of 
them are ardent listeners to broadcast music, 
but there is a whole world of difference be- 
tween the loud-speaker and the personality 
of the singer on the platform and the visible 
touch of hands on keys or strings. In some 
places where, ninety-nine nights out of a hun- 
dred, the machine has to do duty for the 
living artist—and that is alwavs less than 
second best—Toc H has done a little already 
to alter the balance. Can it not do much 
more in the time to соте? 


B.B. 
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TWO REACTIONS 


From a ‘Bevin Воу' 


А note in the June Journat contained a 
plea from a member in the coal-mining in- 
dustry that Toc H should befriend, where- 
ver it could reach them, the boys directed 
to work in the coal mines. This letter from 
one of them has since reached the Editor : 


“I have now been working at Snibston Col- 
liery for two months. The time is passing very 
quickly, and this is partly due to Tuesday Even- 
ings, for that is the time I have set aside for 
attending Toc H meetings. 

Ав soon as I arrived at Snibston I was asked if 
I was interested іп Toc Н and, although I had 
very little idea what Toe H meant, I readily 
accepted the invitation to attend the meeting on 
the following Tuesday. This 1 did, and one thing 
impressed me above all others and that was the 
way men from all walks of life mixed together 
in Toc H. Every member, whether Colliery 
Manager or ’Bus Driver, at once welcomed me and 
seemed anxious to know how I was taking the 
new kind of work and, perhaps more important, 
if I had good lodgings. I was, in fact, made to 
feel quite at liome. 

* It just so happened that at this first meeting 
the speaker was another Bevin Doy, and as his 
talk was of first-rate quality, I was determined 
that when my turn came I would do my utmost 
to uphold the Bevin Boy reputation. At the next 
meeting I was asked if I would speak in a month's 
time and, although I had never undertaken any- 
thing of the kind before, I accepted without hesi- 
tation. I was both relieved and impressed when 
told I could choose апу subject I liked. After 
much thought I decided that as a Londaner, now 
working in the Midlands, I might be able to 
provide some interest if I spoke on something 
connected with the Capital. Last week I gave 
my talk on ‘ Signalling and Safety Devices of the 
London Underground Railways.’ F felt quite at 
ease in such friendly surroundings and was after- 
wards congratulated on an interesting discourse. 

I am at the same time learning of the organisa- 
tion, meaning and activities of Тос H. I cannot 
emphasize too strongly the grand wav in which I 
have been welcomed at Toc IT meetings. This. 
І am sure, applies to a number of other Bevin 
Bovs, as five of us attend regularly here each 
week. I think I can speak for my colleagues and 
take this opportunitv of expressing our thanks to 
Toc H for our tremendous reception and for giv- 
ing us a beneficial interest with which to occupy 
same of our leisure time.—ANTHOXY WER- 
Bowrn.”” 


A Matter of Manners 

Andre de Mulder, a Belgian soldier in 
Тос H, wrote in the May JounwaL, inviting 
readers to discuss a problem which was puz- 
zling many foreigners like himself now in 
this country—should they try to retain their 
own national habits or adopt British ones? 
Maltby Group, Yorks, discussed this point at 
onc of their meetings recently and their Padre 
sends a résumé of the discussion. 


“We discussed the questions asked by Andre 
de Mulder at our Toc H meeting on June 9. Of 
the ten men present two only advocated that we 
were wrong in expecting foreigners to adapt 
themselves to British habits and customs. It was 
realised that visitors from other countries could 
not be expected to find this casy and that it was 
our duty to help them to understand our ways. 
It was agreed that the art of good manners is in 
adapting ourselves or our behaviour to that of our 
hosts, except when this is ungentlemanly or dis- 
honourable. For us and for those who are опт 
guests good manners mean putting the other per- 
sou at his or her ease. 

It is true that British people are intolerant іп 
their attitude towards the customs and habits of 
other countries as the result of a ° superiority 
complex.’ ‘This is frequently due to ignorance and 
is therefore unmannerly. Vor this we apologise 
and ask forgiveness. Good manners are only 
possible where there is an understanding and an 
appreciation of the good in others. Хо doubt it 
is difficult to adapt oneself to strange customs, 
but it is bv learning to do this that we develop. 
The English teashops and hotels in Telgium, to 


which Andre de Mulder refers, схісі because 
generally speaking the tourists are able to 
adapt themselves to Belgian customs Гог the 


well-travelled man of wide education they would 
not be necessary. 

We should not ask the visitor to adopt British 
customs, then, because they are better. If we do 
this, it indicates that we lack knowledge and good 
manners, We ask them to adopt our customs in 
order that we may find it easier to receive and 
entertain them, and that they may not be em- 
barrassed in our company. Here, in our country, 
we cannot change the habits and customs which 
are part of our life and are the ethos of English 
people. To «um up: tolerance, appreciation, the 
earnest desire ta understand, to please, to save 
others from embarrassment, are good manners." 


Do you think that’s the answer? 


Qur Frontispiece 
The photographs, two of an excellent series taken for Toc H bv the London News 


Agency, show scenes in our two Hostels at Rugby, 
(See note in-April Jourxat, p. 62). 


premises belonging to Rugby School. 
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